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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

"The Anglican Outlook on the American Colonies in the Early Eighteenth 

Century" (E. B. Greene in the American Historical Review, XX, No.i 

[October, 1914], 64-85). 

The purpose of this paper is "to interpret in the light of this (S.P.G.) original 
material the Anglican outlook on the colonial problem in the early years of the eight- 
eenth century." In reality, the writer has given us a discussion of the activities of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Its intimate connection with the Anglican episcopate, its meager financial 
resources, its small stipends, the indifferent character of some of its missionaries — 
these are set forth with commonplace restatement. Some emphasis is attached to the 
agitation maintained by this society for the appointment of a resident American bishop. 
"It can hardly be doubted that the establishment of the national church in anything 
like its full vigor on American soil would have strengthened materially the influence 
of traditional and conservative ideals." 

P. G. M. 

"The Degradation in 1686. The Reverend Samuel Johnson" (J. Wickham 

Legg in English Historical Review [October, 1914]). 

The author of this article furnishes an edition of the documents connected with 
Rev. Samuel Johnsons' case as found in the Tanner MS, Bodleian Library. Samuel 
Johnson was tried before the bar of King's Bench in 1686 for spreading sedition among 
the king's soldiers. He was sentenced first to be degraded from his ministerial func- 
tion and preferment, then to be placed three times in the pillory, and whipped. He 
was handed over to Convocation where sentence of degradation was passed and exe- 
cuted forthwith. The indictment and a description of the process of degradation are 
furnished by Dr. Legg. 

T. M. D. 

"The Motive of Individualism in Religion" (W. Fite in Harvard Theological 

Review, VTI, No. 4 [October, 1914], 478-96). 

An attempt is made by Professor Fite in the above-mentioned article to show that 
the individualistic philosophy, which he holds, is compatible with that reverence and 
desire for unity with a personal God that are essential to any genuine religion. The 
writer sets forth his individualistic philosophy in opposition to the individualism of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries which conceives the human individual as 
an exclusive and self-sufficient being, and to what he considers as the current social 
morality that disregards the interests of the individual in the interest of society. 
These conceptions of the individual and society, for Professor Fite, are based upon 
erroneous views of these categories. According to him, the essence of the individual 
does not consist in its exclusive isolation, nor is that of society found in its group 
character; on the contrary, their essence consists in the principle of consciousness. 
The highest mark, then, of the human individual is his self-consciousness, the power 
to know his ends and direct his acts. This being the case, the individual strives to 
attain his self-conscious personality. It is only in the deep aspirations for the self that 
one feels the need and greatness of his fellow-beings with whom he wishes to be in a 
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conscious communication. Here in the development of self-conscious personality 
there lies the distinctive mark of culture. And in the stage of religion we find the 
deeper self-consciousness which brings us face to face with the eternal realities. This 
deeper consciousness of the self, that exists in religion, demands that there shall be a 
perfection of human freedom and individuality, not only in relation with other human 
persons, but also in a conscious communication and fellowship with a being who is 
vastly more significant and personal than our human selves. "In religion," concludes 
the writer, "individualism seeks that infinity of personal knowledge and personal love 
which is expressed in the love of God." 

U. K. 

"The Essence of Christianity and the Cross of Christ" (B. B. Warfield, in 
Harvard Theological Review, VII, No. 4 [October, 1014], 538-94). 
In the above-mentioned article Professor Warfield engages in a lengthy criticism 
of contemporary theories of the essence of Christianity and sets forth his view of the 
nature of the Christian religion. The current definitions of the essence of Christianity, 
which the writer criticizes and rejects, are those of Macintosh, Harnack, Loisy, and 
Troeltsch. In short, those views of the Christian religion held by the so-called 
"liberal" theologians are inadequate and unsatisfactory from the standpoint of his 
own theory. The cross of Christ, according to Professor Warfield, epitomizes the 
essence of Christianity. Christianity, in other words, is a redemptive religion which 
has retained this characteristic throughout all its history. It is, to quote his words, 
"that particular redemptive religion which brings to man salvation from his sin, con- 
ceived as guilt as well as pollution, through the expiatory death of Jesus Christ" (p. 
589; cf. his article, "Christless Christianity," Harvard Theological Review, V, 462-64). 

U. K. 

"God as the Common Will" (H. A. Overstreet in Hibbert Journal, XIII, No. 1 

[October, 1914], 155-74). 

Psychological and sociological treatments characterize many of the recent dis- 
cussions on matters of religion. In this article Professor Overstreet endeavors to for- 
mulate a conception of God in accordance with certain presuppositions of the modern 
democratic philosophy of the state. The treatment of the subject is prefaced by a 
review of the three following political theories. The first type of political theory as 
expressed by Bentham, Mill, and Spencer regards government and law as of the nature 
of restraint imposed upon individuals from without against their will. The second 
type, that of Hobbes, conceives of the state as a real unity of individual wills whose 
surrendered rights are vested in Leviathan, the Sovereign Person. The third type is 
one held by Rousseau, according to which the state is the essential will of the citizens, 
a Common Will which is greater than the sum of isolated individuals, ministering to 
the good of the individuals. 

The religious theories, analogous to the first two political theories, are found in 
the conception of God as a being who places limitations upon individuals from without 
and as a father, a supreme individual Person governing the affairs of the universe. In 
political theory, the writer points out, we have passed from Hobbes to Rousseau; 
from the theory of Leviathan, the Prince, to that of the Sovereign Common Will. 
A question is whether we are to look for the same advance in religious theory, an 
advance from the view of God as the sovereign Monarch of the world to the theory, 



